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consequence of the highly evolved and specialized character of
modern life; but they found the wrong organization; the stress
should be put on technical vocational instruction, not on the
classics and philosophy. The universities were treated no better
by the newly appointed Minister; universities had degenerated
inasmuch as they prepared young people to harbour a dishonest
conception of professional work as something distinct from
learning; the numbers of students were growing, while the atten-
dance at lectures and laboratories was decreasing. He was
equally dissatisfied with the little that had been done for pre-
elementary education, and with the dualism between the O.N.B.
and the schools.
A few days after his speech in the Chamber of Deputies,
Bottai spoke in the Senate on the same subject. Here his criti-
cisms were directed mainly towards the muddle in legislation on
schools. This was a proof of a state of things lacking in sound
principles and order. 'The secondary non-vocational schools
are ruled according to the Royal Decree of 6 May 1923; but there
are about fifteen new laws and decrees which have brought
changes of a substantial nature to that fundamental law. The
vocational schools were provided with new regulations as late as
1931, but the personnel is ruled according to decrees of 1923
and 1924 often in contradiction to the later orders/ The post-
elementary schools had never Keen brought completely into line
with other scholastic institutions. Military instruction in the
schools, although only recently introduced, had to be reorganized.
Bottai had few practical suggestions to make; now that he had
to deal with the hard stuff of men and institutions he became
very sceptical about reforms or big changes. In a speech at the
Chamber of Deputies in March 1938 he joked about the people
who looked at the schools from far away and thought only in
terms of revolutions and reforms; he professed to have little faith
in educational systems, which might be applied well or badly.
The tasks he set for himself in 1937 were two; first, to get to
know'the institutions and the people in them, as he acknow-
ledged himself to be quite ignorant of them; secondly, to unify
and simplify the legislation. He said often that no reform was
contemplated, and that the Test* Unici (unified laws) that he
wanted to be ready quickly would not have altered the face of
public education. As for his getting acquainted with school people,
immediately he became Minister he began to visit as many places
as possible; he tried to get in touch with headmasters, teachers,
and parents. He showed a keen interest in their views; there was
something new in these visits of a Minister less interested in
parades than in the real problems of the schools. He tried also to